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Government 


Sharp  disajtreement  on  federal  aid  broke 
out  in  the  Senate  as  the  bill  providing  $300,000,000  for 
schools  came  up  for  debate  March  25.  Sen.  J.  Howard 
McGrath  of  Rhode  Island  led  an  unsuccessful  fight  to 
keep  the  measure  from  the  floor. 

McGrath  called  the  bill  unfair  to  parochial  schools, 
referring  to  a  section  which  bars  Federal  funds  from  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  in  any  state  which  does  not  make  its  own 
funds  available  to  them.  As  the  bill  grants  between  $5  and 
$25  for  each  child  between  five  and  17  years  old  in  each 
state,  the  appropriation  to  states  is  based  on  total  child 
population,  not  on  the  number  attending  public  schools. 
The  hill,  he  said,  should  be  amended  to  correct  this  in¬ 
equity.  Twenty  other  senators,  10  Democrats  and  10  Re¬ 
publicans,  joined  him  in  voting  against  debate. 

An  edneafors’  program  for  defense  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Nat.  Conference  on  Higher  Ed.  in  Chicago 
last  month.  (See  ADMINISTRATION)  Instead  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training,  the  group  called  for  an  effective 
intelligence  service,  adequate  program  of  scientific  re- 
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search,  stockpiling  of  essential  materials,  a  powerful  air 
force,  strong  National  Guard,  and  ground  forces  trained 
and  equipped  for  air  transportability  and  amphibious 
landings. 

A  few  days  earlier,  another  educator.  Dr.  Karl  Comp¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  warned  the  Senate  Armed  Services  committee 
that  UMT  must  be  enacted  before  the  time  runs  out. 
Stalling  already  has  brought  the  necessity  of  a  limited 
draft  law,  he  testified,  and  further  haggling  will  put  the 
U.  S.  in  grave  danger  if  Russia  should  go  beyond  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  buffer  states. 

Why  restrict  regional  colleges  to  the 
South?  witnesses  at  Senate  hearings  on  the  inter-South¬ 
ern-state  college  compact  wanted  to  know.  Maryland’s 
State  Supt.  Thomas  G.  Pullen  declared  that  states  in  every 
section  of  the  country  need  to  pool  resources  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  graduate  education.  John  Dale  Russell  of 
the  U.  S.  OfSce  of  Ed.  asked  why  Southern  states  should 
not  join  their  Northern  neighbors  in  setting  up  regional 
schools. 

At  present,  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee  is  deciding 
whether  such  educational  compacts  are  constitutional, 
and  if  so,  why  the  one  in  question  shouldn’t  be  rewritten 
to  include  the  entire  country. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  attack  on  inequality  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  has  centered  in  the  past  year,  a  committee  of  six 
deans  has  recommended  an  end  to  segregation  in  grad¬ 
uate  and  professional  schools  of  Oklahoma  U.  and  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  They  advised  against  crowding  graduate 
work  into  Langston  U.,  the  undergraduate  school  for 
Negroes,  and  the  heavy  cost  that  its  expansion  would  en¬ 
tail.  (See  Accreditation  of  Langston,  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION)  The  deans  turned  in  their  report  at  the  request 
of  state  regents  who  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
providing,  on  the  one  hand,  equal  facilities  for  Negroes 
at  Supreme  Court  mandate  and  on  the  other  hand,  segre¬ 
gated  schools  in  accordance  with  Oklahoma’s  constitution. 

An  educational  R.  F.  C.  was  proposed  by  edu¬ 
cators  meeting  in  Chicago  last  month.  Such  a  finance  cor¬ 
poration  would  permit  private  colleges  to  borrow  funds 
for  construction  and  equipment  needed  for  rising  en- 
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roUments,  according  to  the  head  of  NEA’S  Dept,  on 
Higher  Ed.,  Dr.  Alonzo  Myers  of  New  York  U.  Otherwise, 
he  said,  rising  tuition  will  price  such  schools  out  of  the 
reach  of  many  qualified  students. 

That,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  college  students.  Dr. 
Myers  also  called  for  Federal  loans  of  $800  annually  for 
as  many  as  seven  years  to  enable  all  students  who  wish  to 
attend  college  to  do  so.  A  liberal  Federal  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  was  his  third  request. 

Ernest  V.  Hollis,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Ed. 
for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.,  declared  that  the  accident  of 
birthplace  is  playing  too  large  a  part  in  determining  a 
person’s  opportunity  for  higher  education.  He  produced 
figures  showing  that  city  boys  and  girls  have  four  times 
the  chance  of  attending  college  as  rural  youth.  ( See  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Perspective  on  Washington's  School  Lands"  Grant  Packard  and 
Sheldon  Osborn.  Wash.  Ed.  Jour.,  Mar.  1948.  814  2nd  Ave.  Bldg., 
Seattle  5.  (Administration  of  public  lands,  valuable  for  timber, 
which  were  inherited  by  schools  as  provided  by  the  state’s  con¬ 
stitution.) 

“Science  Legislation — National  Science  Foundation  Bills,”  com¬ 
piled  by  Eleanor  Johnson.  Sch.  Science  &  Mathematics,  Mar.  and 
Apr.,  1948.  (Bibliography  and  review  of  writings  on  science  legis¬ 
lation.) 


Administration 


Educators  leveled  eritieism  at  colleges 

during  an  NEA  conference  on  Higher  Education  meeting 
in  Chicago  March  22  to  25.  While  some  called  the  present 
system  too  aristocratic,  others  declared  that  thousands  of 
students  who  now  crowd  college  and  university  class¬ 
rooms  have  no  business  there. 

Dean  of  Iowa  State’s  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Earl  J. 
McGrath,  charged  that  higher  education  has  been  over¬ 
specialized,  reflecting  the  German  system  which  per¬ 
petuates  a  professional  and  directive  class  of  people.  The 
curriculum,  he  said,  is  based  on  the  needs  of  the  finan¬ 
cially  favored.  Others  do  not  attend,  partially  because 
college  programs  do  not  attract  them,  Ernest  V.  Hollis  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  stated,  and  blamed  the  present  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  fact  that  many  students  graduating  from 
college  are  uncertain  of  the  future  and  unequipped  for 
work. 

Most  of  the  delegates,  representing  600  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  agreed  that  community  junior  colleges 

suggested  by  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Ed. 
would  give  students  an  opportunity  to  crystallize  their 
occupational  plans. 

Booklets  outlining  school  policy  have  been 
distributed  by  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.  Bd.  of  Ed.  to  all 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the  school  system.  By 
putting  its  policies  in  written  form,  the  board  feels  that 
many  “deferred  decisions’*  of  key  personnel  and  of  the 
board  itself  can  be  eliminated. 

In  summarizing  do’s  and  don’t’s  when  framing  policies, 
the  Hutchinson  board  advises:  (1)  take  care  to  establish 


policies  that  will  be  permanent  (2)  revise  and  re-adopt 
policies  annually  (3)  don’t  pick  policies  because  they 
have  been  successful  in  other  school  systems  (4)  make 
careful  distinction  between  the  board’s  policies  and  the 
administrator’s  regulations. 

Longview,  Wash,  schools  have  a  citizens’  Educational 
Policies  Council  which  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  com¬ 
munity  and  school  board.  Any  Longview  resident  can  at¬ 
tend  its  meetings,  offer  suggestions,  criticisms  and  vote. 
So  far,  the  council  has  been  effective  in  enlarging  the 
health  program,  bettering  school  lunches  and  putting 
summer  recreation  plans  into  operation. 

Accreditation  of  Langston,  Oklahoma’s  univer¬ 
sity  for  Negroes,  is  being  protested  by  Langston  students. 
At  a  mass  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  they  voiced  one  main 
objection:  that  the  North  Central  Assn,  did  not  interview 
a  single  student  when  studying  the  school’s  qualifications 
for  membership. 

Changes  In  educational  policy  are  afoot  in 
Britain.  Chief  among  these  is  the  proposal  that  children 
be  segregated  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  and  interest  as 
they  enter  junior  high  age.  Specifically,  each  child  would 
be  given  a  battery  of  tests  which  would  determine  whether 
he  pursue  an  academic  career  in  a  grammar  school,  tech¬ 
nical  studies  in  a  technical  secondary  school,  or  attend  a 
“modern”  school  where  he  would  receive  a  general  edu¬ 
cation  flexible  enough  to  permit  his  individual  develop¬ 
ment.  Another  suggestion  is  that  compulsory  education 
be  extended  on  a  part-time  basis  to  the  age  of  18  with  a 
new  system  of  county  colleges  to  supply  the  instruction. 
Last  year  the  school-leaving  age  was  raised  from  14  to  15. 

A  uniform  system  of  accounting  is  being  set 
up  for  all  school  districts  in  Michigan.  Details  of  the 
system,  which  must  fit  with  eight  different  types  of  school 
districts,  are  being  worked  out  by  Wayne  U.,  Detroit. 
Harry  M.  Landis,  chairman  of  the  accounting  department, 
and  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Health  are  in  charge  of  developing  the 
system  and  preparation  of  a  manual  for  its  use. 

School  records  will  be  microfilmed  and  the 

original  documents  destroyed,  the  Denver  Bd.  of  Ed.  has 
announced.  This  is  permitted  by  a  Colorado  law  which 
requires  that  the  original  files  be  inspected  and  papers  of 
historic  value  saved.  County  records,  however,  must  be 
held  for  10  years  after  the  microfilmed  version  is  made. 

How  to  §trengthcn  democracy  through 
schools  was  outlined  by  a  group  of  23  administrators 
and  teachers  who  met  at  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  last  month. 
They  urged  all  schools  to  institute  Zeal  for  Democracy 
programs  immediately,  and  recommended  the  following 
11  steps:  (1)  institute  assemblies  on  world  events,  par¬ 
ticularly  map  talks  (2)  introduce  units  of  study  showing 
how  undemocratic  forces  infiltrate  into  American  insti¬ 
tutions  and  organizations  (3)  appoint  a  faculty  member 
to  correlate  and  develop  activities  (4)  adapt  current 
studies  to  teach  understanding  of  threats  to  democracy 
(5)  provide  practical  ways  to  practice  democracy  in 
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school  (6)  stimulate  student  thinking  on  the  meaning  of 
democracy  (7)  encourage  use  of  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  in  classrooms  (8)  utilize  radio  programs  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  (9)  base  1948  commencement  programs  on 
strengthening  democracy  (10)  cooperate  with  local  or¬ 
ganizations  and  use  community  resources  to  vitalize  the 
program  (11)  request  that  professional  groups  include  in 
their  program  plans  consideration  of  how  schools  can 
help  meet  the  world  crisis. 

A  million  dollars  worth  of  advertisinil  to 

increase  public  support  of  schools  has  been  contributed 
by  business  firms  since  last  fall,  the  Advertising  Council 
estimates.  At  that  time,  the  Council,  backed  by  256  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  began  a  nation-wide  campaign  calling 
attention  to  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  over¬ 
crowded  classrooms,  unfit  school  buildings  and  outmoded 
equipment. 

Last  month,  the  Council  distributed  to  advertisers  a 
new  brochure  entitled  “Why  It’s  Good  Business  to  Know 
What’s  Happening  in  the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  Im¬ 
prove  Our  Schools,”  pointing  out  how  business  can  help 
and  how  the  Council  can  help  business  help.  The  support 
it  particularly  urges  is  that  at  the  local  level.  Newspapers 
and  magazine  mats  prepared  for  businesses,  also  are  avail¬ 
able  free  to  educational  and  civic  groups.* 

District  reorifanization  in  Indiana  is  reported 
to  be  at  a  stalemate.  Although  the  state  legislature  passed 
a  law  last  year  permitting  township  schools  to  merge 
into  county  units,  they  have  done  so  in  only  one  county. 
This  antipathy  to  the  county-unit  plan  will  be  one  area  for 
intensive  investigation  by  a  newly-appointed  School 
Study  commission. 

Some  school  officials  believe  that  small  districts  will  be 
brought  around  to  forming  county  systems  as  soon  as 
withdrawn  state  aid  is  felt  in  the  local  taxpayers’  pockets. 
In  the  past,  small  high  schools  have  been  allott^  more 
than  their  share  of  state  funds,  but  for  the  future  this  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  has  been  discontinued. 

D.  A.  R.  school  programs  are  henceforth  barred 
from  Boston’s  public  schools  because  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  violations  of  civil  rights,  the  School  Committee  has 
ruled.  Previously,  students  have  participated  in  D.  A.  R.- 
sponsored  assemblies  and  contests. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“IFhy  It's  Good  Business  to  Know  What's  Happening  in  the  Na¬ 
tion-Wide  Campaign  to  Improve  Our  Schools,"  Advertising  Council, 
Inc.,  11  IFest  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  (Brochure  illustrating  newspaper 
and  magazine  mats  available  without  charge  for  organizations  spon¬ 
soring  school  support  campaigns.) 

“Story  of  the  Junior  High  Schools;  How  They  Function  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,"  Secondary  Curriculum  Dept.,  351  S.  Hudson  Ave.,  Pasadena 
5.  (Fifty-six  page  booklet,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  lay 
public,  explaining  the  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  in 
Pasadena’s  6-4-4  system.) 

“Supervision  in  Selected  Secondary  Schools,"  Allen  Calvin  Harman. 
V.  of  Philadelphia.  181  p.  (Dissertation  based  on  supervisory  pro¬ 
grams  of  24  schools  in  the  N.  Y.-Pa.  area.) 

“School  Transportation  Insurance,"  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.  Pamphlet  101. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  Wash.  25.  34  p.  15c.  (A  report  on  current  policies 
prepared  by  the  research  division  of  the  NEA.) 


Professional  Relations 


A  survey  of  teacher  supply  for  1948-49*  indi¬ 
cates  that  only  one  state  in  the  North  Central  Assn,  area 
will  eliminate  emergency  certificates,  although  about  half 
will  try  to  raise  emergency  requirements. 

Colleges  in  the  region  will  graduate  only  4,027  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  this  year  and  prepare  only  5,950  others 
for  standard  elementary  certification  at  less  than  four- 
year-training.  The  total  represents  a  35.3%  drop  from 
1941.  Some  states  feel  that  complete  recovery  to  normal 
teaching  standards  are  doubtful  before  seven  years,  and 
several  predict  that  emergency  certification  for  rural 
teachers  will  become  more  or  less  standard  operating 
procedure. 

However,  the  high  school  picture  is  different,  the  North 
Central  Assn,  reports.  The  area  will  prepare  16,7(K)  new 
high  school  teachers  this  year,  12.2%  more  than  in  1941. 
While  supply  of  qualified  teachers  is  rapidly  approaching 
a  balance  with  demand,  shortage  exists  in  certain  fields. 
Training  of  home  economics  teachers,  for  instance,  is 
down  32%  from  1941.  Ten  states  foresee  an  oversupply: 
eight  in  men’s  physical  education;  seven  in  social  science; 
five  in  English;  two  in  mathematics;  two  in  science.  Four 
states  will  not  issue  emergency  high  school  certificates 
next  year,  and  in  10  others,  requirements  will  be  higher. 

States  considered  in  the  report  are  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Expected  increases  in  teachers’  salaries 

for  next  year  in  the  North  Central  Assn,  district  range 
from  none  in  three  states  to  between  5  and  25%  in  others. 
In  Michigan,  where  school  resources  for  1948-49  are 
known,  a  17%  raise  is  anticipated.  Average  gain  ex¬ 
pected  is  8.8%. 

According  to  Harold  F.  Clark,  economic  analyst  of 
Columbia  U.  Teachers  College,  teachers’  salaries  continue 
to  decline  in  relation  to  cost  of  living.  Using  1939  as  a 
base,  December  salaries  were  down  3.7  points,  Janu¬ 
ary’s  3.9. 

Community  fellowships  for  teachers  will  be 
awarded  in  12  Pennsylvania  counties  this  month.  Each 
successful  teacher,  chosen  by  a  community  committee, 
will  receive  six-weeks’  summer  training  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  with  all  expenses  paid.  Newspapers  are 
sponsoring  the  awards. 

ISalaries  of  college  administrators,  based 
on  statistics  received  from  164  institutions,t  vary  from 
an  average  of  $6,500  in  small  schools  to  $12,000  in  those 
with  enrollment  above  5,000.  Lowest  salary  reported  for 
any  president  was  $3,000;  the  highest,  $25,000. 

University  deans  average  $4,800  in  small  colleges, 
$8,500  in  larger  universities;  salaries  range,  however, 
from  $3,000  to  $15,000  per  year.  Registrars’  pay  runs 
from  $1,875  to  $7,500;  deans’  of  men  from  $2,000  to 
$8,400;  deans’  of  women  from  $1,500  to  $7,500.  Schools 
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with  directors  of  personnel  pay  them  between  $4,700  and 
$5,000,  while  the  business  manager,  whatever  his  title, 
receives  between  $1,944  and  $10,000.  Department  heads 
with  administrative  duties  vary  between  $3,500  and 
$6,500,  depending  on  size  of  institution. 

Minneapolis  seliools  reopened  on  March  22 
after  a  four-week  shut-down  resulting  from  two  teachers’ 
union  strikes.  The  unions,  which  included  about  half  of 
the  city’s  public  school  teachers,  were  protesting  a  cut 
in  the  school  year  as  well  as  demanding  increased  salaries. 
Settlement  brought  a  cut  in  their  demands,  but  the  regu¬ 
lar-length  school  year  was  reinstated.  Permanent  salary 
increases  ranging  from  $20  to  $40  per  month  were 
granted,  hut  all  teachers  now  employed  will  receive  the 
$40  increase  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Teachers  agreed 
to  make  up  nine  of  the  19  school  days  lost,  four  during 
spring  vacation  and  five  in  June.  In  addition,  starting 
January  1,  1949,  they  consented  to  an  additional  week  of 
service  each  year  to  be  used  in  professional  preparation 
immediately  before  school  starts  in  September. 

Attacking  the  shortage  of  primary 
teachers,  the  Chicago  6d.  of  Ed.  has  presented  plans 
for  an  intensified  summer  course  to  acquaint  intermediate 
and  upper-grade  teachers  with  kindergarten  and  primary 
methods.  At  the  end  of  training,  scheduled  between  April 
5  and  August  20,  graduates  will  be  eligible  to  take  tests 
for  kindergarten-primary  certification  and  may  apply  for 
lower-grade  positions  next  fall. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Personnel — Supply  of  and 
Demand  for  Teachers”  North  Central  Assn.,  Mar.  1948.  (Survey, 
directed  by  Ray  C.  Maul,  Registrar,  State  Teachers  College,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans.,  based  on  expected  certification  at  the  end  of  this  year.) 

f "Salaries  of  Administrators  in  Colleges  and  Universities  during 
1947-48,  Urban  H.  Fleege.  Sch.  &  ^cicty.  Mar.  13,  1948.  15  Amster¬ 
dam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Analysis  of  administrators’  salaries  based  on 
reports  from  164  institutions  of  higher  learning.) 

“Successful  School  Library  Workshops”  Library  J®ur.  Mar.  15, 
1948.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N,  Y.  19,  (Descriptions  of  in-service  training 
conducted  last  summer  by  La.  State  U.,  the  N.  C.  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Go.  State  College  for  Women,  and  the  Mich.  Library 

Assn.) 


Pedagogy 

Stress  conversation  in  foreign  languages. 

Dr.  Emile  B.  de  Sauze  of  Western  Reserve  U.  advised  the 
Tennessee  Ed.  Assn,  recently.  He  recommended  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plan  for  the  teaching  of  languages. 

This  method,  also  being  used  elsewhere,  is  called  the 
“multiple  approach”  because  of  its  four-way  technique 
which  makes  use  of  the  ear,  eye,  hand  and  voice  in  teach¬ 
ing.  In  results,  it  is  said  to  bring  simultaneous  achieve¬ 
ment  of  reading,  speaking,  understanding  and  writing  a 
foreign  language.  In  addition.  Dr.  de  Sauze  pointed  out, 
language  is  declining  in  popularity.  Nothing  will  give  it 
greater  standing  with  students,  parents  and  community 
than  the  fact  that  students  are  actually  learning  to  speak  in 
an  alien  tongue. 


Graduation  tests  in  functional  arithmetic,  spelling  a 
and  English  usage  must  be  passed  by  seniors  in  Bangor,  | 
Pa.  before  they  are  eligible  for  diplomas,  Supt.  Harry  0.  I 
Eisenberg  reports. 

Previously  standardized  tests  given  in  these  subjects  * 
did  not  reveal  whether  students  could  actually  put  know-  | 
ledge  into  action,  businessmen  complained.  When  func-  | 
tional  tests  were  given  last  fall,  many  students  failed,  i 
These  students  have  been  given  remedial  instruction  dur-  1 
ing  the  )ear  until  each  has  achieved  a  mastery  score.  j 

.Sfudrnt  progress  reports  in  Albany,  Ore.  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  a  joint  enterprise  of  both  students  and 
teachers,  giving  teachers  an  opportunity  to  study  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  self-evaluation  as  they  make  their  own  report  on 
his  progress. 

In  form,  the  report  is  a  check  list  of  the  pupil’s  attitude 
toward  school  and  what  he  feels  is  his  achievement.  In 
one  column,  the  student  checks  his  opinion,  in  the  other 
the  teacher  checks  her  own.  Attached  is  space  for  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement.  ; 

A  dispnto  on  grnnunar  teaching  has  flared  up 
between  the  N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept,  and  the  English  Ap-  ; 
praisal  committee  of  New  York  City  schools.  New  York 
English  teachers  believe  that  instruction  should  be  “func¬ 
tional”  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

The  State  Ed.  Dept,  thinks  more  attention  should  be  paid 
fundamentals  inasmuch  as  in  trial  tests  on  basic  grammar 
given  12  high  schools,  41%  of  the  students  failed. 

Some  of  these  “fundamentals”  are  really  trifles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee.  It  cites  the  case  of  “everyone”  when 
used  as  an  antecedent.  According  to  State  Ed.  Dept,  regu¬ 
lations,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  singular  possessive. 
“Everyone  put  on  their  coats,”  is  in  common  usage,  the 
committee  argues.  It  also  objects  to  the  state’s  insistence 
that  the  possessive  form  of  a  noun  be  used  before  a 
gerund.  Businessmen  who  object  to  the  poor  grammar  of 
high  school  students,  refer  to  spelling,  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  the  teachers  point  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Building  a  Journalism  Library,”  Laurence  Campbell.  Scholastic 
Editor,  Apr.  1948.  18  Journalism  Bldg.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 
14.  (How  to  choose  books  when  starting  or  expanding  the  library  of 
journalism  classes  or  school  press  clubs.) 

“What’s  Going  on  in  Your  School?”  Raleigh  Schorling.  Mathe-  ■ 
matics  Teacher,  Apr.  1948.  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.  Y,  27.  (Returns  ' 
from  a  nation-wide  inquiry  on  mathematics  education  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.)  ^ 

“Literature  for  Human  Understanding,”  Staff  of  Intergroup  Ed.  in  * 
Cooperating  Schools,  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  Wash.  I 
6,  D.  C.  61  p.  $1.  (How  to  use  literature  to  bring  iruight  on  racial,  | 
religious,  economic  and  national  differences.  Includes  accounts  of 
teaching  procedures  in  use.) 

“A  Study  of  National  History  Textbooks  Used  in  the  Schools  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,”  Canada-U.  S.  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Free 
limited  distribution. 

“A  Good  Environment  for  Learning,”  Educational  Leadership,  Mar. 
1948.  Assn,  (or  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA. 
(Suggested  settings,  physical  and  intangible,  for  improved  school 
instruction.  Some  specific  irutances  of  good  environment  and  “group 
climate”  are  described.) 
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Curricula 


Either  develop  mental  health  programs 

in  schools,  or  arm  teachers  with  baseball  bats,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Illinois’  Cook  county  told  a  health 
institute  in  Chicago  last  month.  Problem  children,  he  said, 
should  have  the  continuous  attention  of  school  psy¬ 
chologists. 

Director  Heman  G.  Stark,  of  the  California  Youth  Au¬ 
thority’s  field  service,  reports  that  of  3,000  cases  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  investigated  by  him,  in  each  a  school 
record  gave  advance  warning  of  the  student’s  errant  ten¬ 
dencies.  In  many  cases,  school  counseling  could  have 
prevented  crime,  he  believes. 

Although  California  ranks  high  in  juvenile  delinquency 
because  of  its  large  migrant  population,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  progressive  states  in  developing  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem.  Since  1943,  one  state  agency 
has  handled  all  areas  of  child  welfare.  As  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  it  counts  heavily  on  “correction  through 
prevention”  guidance  methods  being  worked  out  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara  have  such  pro¬ 
grams  completely  organized  and  in  operation. 

Similar  agencies  have  taken  over  all  phases  of  child 
welfare  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  while  Massachusetts 
has  a  bill  providing  for  a  unified  setup  in  the  legislative 
works.  New  Jersey  is  battling  delinquency  from  all  angles. 
If  a  bill  introduced  last  month  passes,  parents  in  the 
state  may  go  to  jail  for  as  much  as  three  years  because  of 
misdemeanors  of  their  children.  Several  states  already 
have  such  laws,  enforced  to  varying  degrees,  but  most 
social  workers  disapprove  of  the  idea.  During  the  war 
when  several  cities  set  up  instruction  centers  for  parents 
with  law-breaking  children,  they  found  that  children  com¬ 
mitted  more  misdemeanors  while  their  parents  attended 
school. 

A  eampiniS  experiment  for  elementary 
grades  will  be  conducted  in  Cleveland  Heights  this 
month.  Pupils  of  a  third,  a  fourth  and  one  fifth  grade 
class  will  take  turns  going  to  camp  for  a  week.  Wliile 
there,  they  will  put  into  practice  things  learned  in  school. 

Third  graders,  who  have  been  studying  American 
pioneers,  will  learn  to  make  candles  and  soap;  fourth 
graders,  who  recently  began  the  study  of  geography,  will 
draw  maps  of  the  camp,  look  for  soil  erosion,  and  note 
how  trees  hold  moisture;  fifth  graders  plan  to  set  up  a 
weather  bureau,  learn  to  read  instruments,  record  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity.  The  project  is  directed  by  three 
teachers  who  had  special  instruction  at  Time's  camp  in 
New  Jersey  last  summer. 

Curriculum  planning  with  the  help  of  ex-pupils 
is  underway  in  Champaign,  Ill.,  schools.  All  recent 
graduates  have  been  sent  a  questionnaire  asking  which 
courses  proved  the  most  valuable  to  them,  and  from  which 
they  profitted  little. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,  schools  report  that  curriculum  im¬ 
provement  is  spearheaded  by  a  council  of  51  members  rep¬ 
resenting  teachers,  administrators,  students  and  laymen. 
Curriculum  Director  Theral  T.  Herrick  reports  that  10 
major  committees  are  now  making  intensive  studies.  Illus¬ 


trative  of  these  are  the  Kindergarten  Nursery  Workshop 
group  concerned  with  coordinating  the  work  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergarten;  the  Audio-Visual  committee 
which  is  preparing  an  audio-visual  materials  budget  and 
considering  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  distribution 
center;  the  Human  Relations  committee  which  is  survey¬ 
ing  the  school  system  to  discover  the  best  practices  in  hu¬ 
man  relations.  The  latter  group  will  organize  a  check  list 
of  practices  to  be  published  in  bulletin  form. 

A  social  hygiene  course,  covering  emotional  ad¬ 
justment,  health,  sex,  marriage,  first  aid,  safety  and 
answering  state  requirements  for  alcohol  education,  has 
been  successful  at  East  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  high  school, 
Principal  K.  W.  Rich  reports.  Although  a  full  year  of  hy¬ 
giene  is  required  for  graduation,  the  course  is  split  so 
that  students  take  the  first  semester  in  their  freshman, 
and  second  semester  in  their  senior  year.  Because  sex 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction,  boys  and 
girls  are  separated  in  classes  to  free  discussion  from 
constraint. 

The  freshman  semester  catches  students  who  drop  out 
of  school  before  graduation  and  gives  them  the  benefit 
of  sex  study  which  stresses  adolescence  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  senior  half  goes  into  sex  education  more 
thoroughly,  takes  up  family  life  and  elementary  psy¬ 
chology.  (See  “Human  Growth”  AUDIO-VISUAL) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Emotioncl  Stability — What  Can  the  Schoels  Do?”  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council.  Exchange,  Mar.-Apr.  1948.  525  W,  I20th  St., 
N.  Y.  27.  (Complete  15-page  issue  devoted  to  short,  newsy  reports 
on  what  schools  in  the  New  York  City  area  are  doing  to  improve 
mental  health  of  students.) 

"Group  Guidance  in  a  Junior  High  School,”  Mildred  Hazelton  Rice. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Seconda^  Ed.,  Feb.  1948.  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (Teacher-counseling  service  of  Lindbergh  junior  high  school 
in  Long  Beach  is  carried  out  in  Social  Living  classes.  Each  teacher- 
counsel  has  80  students  under  her  wing.) 

“High  School  Conservation.”  Thos.  Frank  Barton.  Jour,  of  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Mar.  1948.  3333  Elston  .4ve.,  Chicago  18.  (Essentials  of  pU^ 
ning  and  teaching  conservation  as  outlined  by  the  teacher  of  the 
first  high  school  conservation  course  in  Illinois.  Includes  lists  of 
available  conservation  texts  and  source  material.) 

“Junior  College  Terminal  Education  in  Your  Community”  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  18.  Free.  (Suggestions 
for  tailoring  curriculum  of  a  local  junior  college  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.) 

ReUgion 


Understanding  of  •Indaisni  as  a  religion  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  improvement  of  Jewish  and  Qiristian  re¬ 
lationships,  the  new  president  of  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Dr.  Nelson  Glueck.  believes.  Hence,  at  his  inauguration 
in  Cincinnati  last  week,  a  program  was  presented  to  Chris¬ 
tian  clergymen  which  will  make  the  resources  of  the  oldest 
Jewish  theological  seminary  in  the  country  available  to  a 
few  of  their  numbers. 

Starting  next  year,  five  fellowships  will  be  offered 
Christian  ministers  by  Hebrew  Union  College  for  one  year 
of  work  leading  to  a  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Studies  degree. 
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One-year  scholarships  also  will  be  granted  five  under¬ 
graduate  Christian  theological  students. 

Rostrirlions  imposod  by  the  t'hampaiKn 
deeinion  have  simmered  down  to  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  school  property  for  religious  instruction  during  regu¬ 
lar  school  hours,  most  school  law  experts  agree.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  interpretation,  the  ruling  prohibits  current 
practice  in  only  11  states.  NEA  lawyers,  however,  believe 
that  it  may  make  all  “released  time”  unconstitutional  and 
possibly  prohibit  use  of  school  buildings  for  religious 
classes  after  school  hours. 

Erwin  L.  Shaver,  director  of  Weekday  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  suggests  that  the  problem  be  met  by  Protestant 
churches  jointly  erecting  buildings  near  schools  that  can 
be  used  for  “released  time”  instruction  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tional,  recreational  and  worship  purposes  seven  days  a 
week. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Religion  in  Public  Education,”  V.  T.  Thayer.  Viking,  $2.75.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  necessity  of  building  spiritual  values  in  youth.) 

“IThat  Public  Schools  May  Do — and  May  Not  Do — Under  the 
Supreme  Court's  Decision  on  Religious  Education,”  Educational 
Trend,  Mar.  1948.  914  G.  PI.  N.  W.  Wash.  I,  D.  C.  (A  check  lUt 
provided  by  school  law  experts  based  on  their  opinion  of  what 
schools  may  and  may  not  do  as  a  result  of  the  McCollum  ruling.) 


Student  Activity 


Scholarship  awards  totaling  S330«000 

were  announced  last  month  by  John  M.  Stalnaker,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  Bd.  To  121  high  school 
seniors  went  four-year  college  scholarships  that  will  cover 
full  tuition,  a  monthly  allowance  of  $25  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  from  home  to  school.  In  addition,  575  runners-up 
will  be  given  college  entrance  awards  of  $50  each  to 
help  defray  initial  expenses  at  any  accredited  school  next 
year. 

Competitors  for  the  scholarships  were  chosen  first  by 
their  schoolmates  on  the  basis  of  “those  most  likely  to 
make  an  important  contribution  to  human  progress.” 
Elimination  was  made  in  local  school  tests,  state  tests,  and 
finally  tests  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Bd.  The  Pepsi-Cola  program  is  unique;  while  financed 
commercially,  it  is  completely  controlled  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  educators. 

Praellcal  teaching  of  economies  in  classes  of 
Dr.  Jacob  O.  Kamm  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  Cleve¬ 
land  has  intrigued  students  and  investment  experts  alike. 
Last  year  the  class  organized  the  “B.W.  Commerce  Fund 
Corp.,”  and  with  $300  proceeded  to  play  the  stock  market 
scientifically.  Members  point  out  that  while  they  have 
realized  only  $44.81  so  far,  it  would  have  been  $11,500  if 
the  original  investment  had  been  $100,000.  The  11.53% 
profit  impresses  those  who  play  the  market  with  more 
than  academic  interest. 


Communistic  activity  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  was  called  abominable  and  fantastic  by  delegates 
at  the  Chicago  Higher  Ed.  Conference.  Dean  of  Philipps 
U.’s  College  of  Arts,  Dr.  J.  Clifford  Shirley,  proposed  that 
schools  immediately  outlaw  subversive  meetings,  and 
certainly  deny  such  groups  use  of  campus  buildings. 
“With  communism  generally  accepted  as  a  chief  danger 
to  national  security,  it  seems  preposterous  that  some  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  still  sanction  rallies  that  go  far  be¬ 
yond  academic  discussion  and  study  .  .  .  the  time  has 
come  to  differentiate  between  academic  freedom  and  de¬ 
liberate  threats  to  the  United  States  government,”  he  said. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Student  Legislature,”  Grace  Brown.  Maine  Teachers  Digest,  Mar. 
1948.  146  State  St.,  Augusta.  (Description  of  Maine’s  student  legis¬ 
lature,  how  it  is  elected,  how  it  functions  and  its  values  in  teaching 
state  government.) 

“Youth-Serving  Organizations,”  M.  M.  Chambers.  Amer.  Youth 
Commission  of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.  W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (1948  directory  of  250  national  nongovernmental  as¬ 
sociations  serving  youth.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Nehool  health  legislation  a  la  the  Saltonstall  bill 
would  gum  future  health  progress  in  general,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  NEIA,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Nat.  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  Amer.  Medical  Assn, 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  month.  In  the 
face  of  this  discordant  note.  Sen.  Saltonstall  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  push  his  measure  for  appropriating  $15,000,000 
in  federal  funds  to  prevent,  diagnose  and  treat  health 
defects  among  school  children. 

Both  the  NEA  and  FSA  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  include  funds  for  health  instruction  and 
physical  education.  In  addition,  the  FSA  prefers  a  10-year 
national  health  program  and  has  called  a  National  Assem¬ 
bly  to  start  it  off  May  1.  Chief  state  school  officers  testified 
that  the  bill  would  be  detrimental  to  the  one  requesting 
general  federal  aid  to  education. 

Opposition  to  anything  that  would  put  curative  medi¬ 
cine  in  schools  was  voiced  by  the  AM  A  witness.  Dr.  James 
R.  Miller.  He  asked  deletion  of  portions  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  treatment  of  defects.  The  AMA  wants  that  left  to 
local  authorities  and  family  physicians. 

Gorm-proofing  of  Children’s  teeth  started  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  public,  private  and  parochial  schools 
March  22,  not  as  an  experiment,  but  as  an  actual  program 
of  prevention.  A  half  dozen  major  tests  throughout  the 
country  already  have  proved  that  application  of  a  two 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  reduces  tooth  decay 
in  children  from  40  to  50%.  In  Columbus,  each  pupil 
will  receive  an  initial  teeth-cleaning  (necessary  before 
treatments  begin)  and  the  first  application  when  in  the 
second  grade.  Subsequent  treatments  will  be  given  when 
students  reach  the  fifth  and  eighth.  There  the  program 
stops,  as  the  solution  has  no  preventive  effect  on  adult 
teeth.  Dental  authorities  in  Ohio  approve  of  the  project. 
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but  warn  that  sodium  fluoride  is  safe  only  when  applied 
by  dentists. 

Federal  aid  for  a  nation-wide  program  of  the  same 
type  is  expected  soon.  The  House  Appropriations  com¬ 
mittee  recently  abandoned  customary  procedure  and  re¬ 
quested  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  to  submit  details 
for  a  budget  allowing  funds  for  demonstrating  the  tech¬ 
nique,  training  dentists  in  its  use,  and  advertising  it 
among  parents,  health  and  school  officials. 

Experiments  with  masks  to  stop  cold  infection 
are  being  made  in  Hurden-Looker  school  in  Hillside, 
N.  J.  Principal  Wayne  T.  Branom  reports  that  children 
with  colds  wear  a  nasal  and  oral  covering  of  four  or  five 
thicknesses  of  surgical  gauze.  Absenteeism  seems  to  have 
been  cut  as  a  result. 

Olympic  track  and  field  participants  will 
see  a  variety  of  new  mechanical  devices  when  the  games 
begin  at  Wembley  Arena,  July  29.  One,  of  interest  to  run¬ 
ners.  will  be  an  unusual  starting  block  which  makes  it 
possible  for  entrants  to  come  to  &e  starting  line  and  find 
blocks  already  set  to  their  instructions.  Officials  will  use  a 
new  no-jump  indicator  which  will  reveal  when  a  broad 
jumper  has  stepped  over  the  take-off  board,  and  a  photo¬ 
finish  camera  which  produces  a  print  within  90  seconds 
will  be  employed  to  determine  close  finishes.  Other  gad¬ 
gets  to  be  tried  are  mechanical  sand  levellers  which  pre¬ 
pare  a  level  pit  surface  for  jumpers,  a  pulley  type 
arrangement  that  hoists  pole  vault  bars  back  into  position, 
tubular  aluminum  hurdles,  pole  vault  and  high-jump 
equipment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Financing  Inter  scholastic  Athletic  Programs”  David  P,  Snyder. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Feb.  1948.  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (How  six  senior  high  schools  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Athletic 
League  pool  gate  receipts  and  receive  equalized  funds  for  support 
of  inter  scholastic  athletics.) 

"Training  for  Recreational  Leadership,”  Katherine  A.  Blanchard. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Feb.  1948.  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (Outline  of  recreational  leadership  curriculum  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  College  described  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  pro¬ 
grams  of  its  kind  on  the  junior-college  level.) 


Audio^Visuai 


’’Hiimaii  Growth«^*  a  movie  for  sex  education,  pre¬ 
pared  through  a  $500,000  grant  by  the  U.  of  Oregon,  has 
been  approved  for  school  showings  by  Oregon  Supt. 
of  Schools  Rex  Putnam.  Whether  it  is  too  frank  for  most 
schools  to  use,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  request  for  its  production  was  made  eight  years 
ago  by  a  Portland  doctor  who  visualized  something  better 
than  the  birds  and  bees  approach  for  teaching  sex  to 
adolescents.  The  current  film  meets  the  requirement  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lester  F.  Beck  of  the  university’s  psycho¬ 
logical  department  who  directed  its  production. 

After  a  short  introduction  on  the  meaning  of  sex  ma¬ 
turity,  animated  diagrams  are  used  to  explain  the  process 


of  reproduction.  Stylized  drawings  of  male  and  female 
bodies  show  conception,  growth  of  an  embryo  and  birth 
of  a  baby.  The  accompanying  script  explains  all  in  scien¬ 
tific  terms. 

A  check  of  1,131  parents  and  teachers  showed  that 
97.2%  believed  the  film  should  be  shown  children.  Only 
a  few  objected  because  no  moral  side  was  stressed. 

Vocational  and  industrial 


A  mass  graduation  of  apprentices  will  take 
place  in  Oakland,  Calif.  April  15  when  460  journeymen 
in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties  receive  diplomas. 
Vocational  educators  say  that  it  will  be  the  first  time 
apprenticeship  has  been  so  honored  in  the  United  States. 

The  ceremony  has  been  planned  by  the  Calif.  Dept,  of 
Industrial  Relations,  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor  and  local 
school  groups.  They  believe  that  the  ceremony  will  en¬ 
hance  and  dignify  apprenticeship  training  and  inform 
the  public  of  its  value  to  the  community. 

An  occupational  snc^'cy  among  veterans 

shows  that  86%  of  those  who  are  students  have  stuck  to 
their  career  aims.  The  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  reports  that 
12%  have  switched  plans  once  since  starting  training, 
while  less  than  2%  have  changed  their  minds  twice  or 
oftener.  Twenty-one  per  cent  consider  their  school  pro¬ 
gress  excellent;  72%,  satisfactory;  5%,  unsatisfactory 
and  2%  didn’t  know. 

Cafeteria  courses  are  offered  for  credit  at  Quincy, 
Mass,  high  school,  Supt.  Paul  Gossard  reports.  The  on- 
the-job  training  that  accompanies  them  has  overcome 
a  shortage  of  noon-time  help  in  the  school  lunch  room. 
Class  instruction  includes  care  and  use  of  equipment, 
sanitation,  food  handling  problems,  purchasing,  prepara¬ 
tion,  preservation,  service  and  courtesy. 

Adult  Education 


To  increase  community  understanding  of 

international  problems,  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of 
Ed.  and  State  Community  Service  Council  have  presented 
a  plan  which  will  send  community  “ambassadors”  abroad 
to  study  European  countries.  While  there,  they  will  live 
with  families  and  participate  in  community  welfare  pro¬ 
jects,  then  return  and  report  their  observations  to  home¬ 
town  groups. 

Towns  affiliated  with  the  Community  Service  Council 
will  nominate  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  and 
from  these,  eight  will  be  chosen  to  make  the  trip  this 
summer.  Expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  towns  through 
voluntary  contributions. 

A  home  planners  conrse  in  Indianapolis  is  at¬ 
tracting  about  200  persons  a  week.  Instructors  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  companies  who  describe  the  best  in 
construction,  heating,  air  conditioning,  decoration  and 
home  furnishings  at  an  economical  outlay  of  funds.  Di- 
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rector  Alfred  K.  Jones  says  that  it  is  the  only  school  of  its 
kind  sponsored  by  a  school  board  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  adult  public. 

A  tralaiag  laboratory  in  group  drvelop- 

■uoat  will  be  held  at  Gould  Academy,  Bethel,  Maine, 
June  14  to  July  3,  the  NEA  and  Research  Center  for 
Group  Dynamics  has  announced.  The  workshop  offers 
an  opportunity  for  community  leaders,  educators,  social 
scientists  and  otliers  interested  in  group  leadership  to  get 
together  on  new  approaches  to  human  relations  and  im¬ 
proved  techniques  for  stimulating  group  growth  and 
activity. 


Parent-Teacher 


Bettor  pupils  through  parent  edueation  is 

the  end  result  of  an  experiment  which  may  be  expanded 
by  the  Cleveland  Bd.  of  Ed.  Sponsors  of  the  program 
say  that  it  has  been  tested  long  enough  and  should  be 
put  into  all  schools  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Details  of  the  program,  now  operating  at  Paul  Revere 
school,  include  interviews  with  parents,  a  nursery  school 
primarily  for  parent  observation,  studies  of  family  bud¬ 
gets,  checks  of  hypertension  in  children,  investigation  and 
help  on  feeding,  recreation  and  unemployment. 

Central  Southwest  P.  T.  A.’s  are  wrapped  up  in 
the  issue  of  severance  taxes.  Recently  the  associations 
of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  called  a  seven-state  meeting 
of  all  interested  parties  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
establishing  a  uniform  tax  on  all  oil  and  natural  gas 
taken  from  wells  in  the  area,  thereby  raising  state  income 
for  schools.  At  present,  they  say,  die  oil  industry  plays 
one  state  against  the  other,  threatening  to  pull  out  when¬ 
ever  a  state  mentions  “severance  tax.” 


Buitdiug  and  Equipment 


School  construction  plans  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  be  based  on  a  survey  made  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Engelhardt,  Sr.,  New  York  City’s  school  building  expert. 
He  recently  recommended  that  the  city  build  77  new 
schools  and  26  additions.  UnoflBcial  estimate  of  cost  was 
placed  at  $117,730,000. 

To  accommodate  college  enrollment  in 
1950,  insitutions  of  higher  learning  will  need  ad¬ 
ditional  space  equal  to  76  Pentagons  or  133  Empire 
State  buildings,  the  Federal  Worla  Agency  and  U.  S. 
OflBce  of  Ed.  report.  Cost  of  this  expansion,  which  would 
nearly  double  plant  facilities,  would  be  $5,000,000,000, 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Man  with  an  Idea  and  Four  Manufacturers  Develop  Four  Model 
Classrooms'’  T.  D.  Wakefield.  Sch.  Management,  Mar.  1948.  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  (Model  classrooms  of  the  Rosedale 
school,  Austin,  Tex.  utilize  prismatic  glass  block,  special  paints, 
flourescent  lights  and  adjustable  seats  for  improving  vision  and 
comfort.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Dictionary  Study  Book  .  .  .  free  booklet  covering  pro-  I 

nunciation,  definitions,  etymology,  word-building,  j 

grammar  and  slang.  Each  subject  presented  in  lesson 
form.  Funk  &  \Vagnalls,  153  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  j 

Lesson  Plans  on  Lettering  .  .  .  instructions  on  use  | 

and  care  of  lettering  pens,  pen  lettering  and  border  j 

line  design  with  illustrated  work  to  be  given  classes.  | 

Free  from  Esterbrook  Pen  Co.,  Del.  Ave.  &  Cooper  St.,  j 

Camden,  N.  J,  j 

Color  Arithmetic  .  .  .  wall  chart  of  19  colors  and  six 
lesson  plans  on  blending.  $1.53.  0-P  Craft  Co.,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 

Big  Trains  Rolling  ...  33  min.  color  film  on  rail  trans¬ 
portation.  Assn,  of  Amer.  Railroads,  Transportation 
Bldg.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Free. 

Films  in  Physical  Science  and  Math  .  .  .  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Electricity,”  “The  Nature  of  Sound,”  “The 
Sounds  of  Music,”  “The  Language  of  Graphs,”  were 
released  last  month  by  Coronet  Instructional  Films, 
Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago.  All  one  reel,  sound,  color  or 
black  and  white.  $45  ea.  b.  &  w.;  $90,  color. 

Contribution  of  Motor  Vehicles  .  .  .  service  sponsored 
by  .Automobile  Mfrs.  .Assn,  telling  the  story  of  the 
automotive  industry.  Includes  48-page  instructor 
manual,  six  large  illustrated  wall  charts,  14  8-page 
leaflets  for  students’  use.  Write  Bur.  of  Educational 
Services,  401  Broadway,  N.  Y.  13. 

Music  W eek  Materials  .  .  .  lists  of  free  or  inexpensive 
materials  of  aid  in  planning  programs  for  Nat.  Music 
W'eek,  May  2-9,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nat.  and 
Inter-Amer.  Music  W'eek  Committee,  315  4th  Ave., 

N.  Y.  10. 

Dental  Health  Materials  .  .  .  teacher’s  manual,  wall 
chart,  class  hygiene  records,  toothbrushing  instruction, 
dental  health  certificates.  Free  from  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice  Dept.,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20. 

Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune  . .  .  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  coal  in  the  form  of  a  quiz  booklet.  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Institute,  Nat.  Coal  Assn.,  Southern 
Bldg.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C. 

Milk  for  Health  and  Growth  .  ,  .  nutrition  unit  for 
lower  grades.  Evaporated  Milk  Assn.,  307  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  1.  Free. 

Young  Folks  at  Home  .  .  .  home  economics  textbook 
for  junior  high  school  covers  healthful  living,  getting 
along  with  people,  chores,  entertaining,  etc.  By 
Florence  LaGanke  Harris,  Treva  Erdine  Kauffman. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.60. 

Air  Age  Materials  . .  .  bulletins  used  in  training  Navy 
pilots  available  without  charge  from  Aviation  Sec¬ 
tion,  Off.  of  Public  Relations,  Navy  Dept.,  Wash.,  D.C. 

How  to  Sew  and  Save  with  Cotton  Bags  .  .  .  booklet 
for  sewing  classes  on  use  of  meal  and  flour  bags.  Free. 

Nat.  Cotton  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Better  Food,  Clothing  and  Housing  through  Education 
...  a  new  list  of  materials  available  for  schools  and 
community  groups  for  improving  living  conditions  in 
the  community  through  education.  Project  in  Applied 
Economics,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville. 

How  to  make  Pottery  and  Ceramic  Sculpture  .  .  . 
school  textbook  for  beginners  in  the  ceramic  crafts. 
International  Textbook  Co.,  Scranton  9,  Pa.  $2. 
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